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is counter to the whole trend and meaning of evolution. To deny 
the legitimacy of abstract problems or problems about the nature of 
the universe, on the ground that thought made its first appearance 
in racial and individual life as an instrument for solving very con- 
crete and very practical problems of conduct, is like denying that we 
should use our fingers to manage a pen or to play a musical instru- 
ment on the ground that fingers originated from the peculiarly 
arboreal needs of our animal ancestors. 

Thus we have seen that whether we interpret the "needs" from 
which thought is supposed to have originated in such a general sense, 
as to imply simply that all thinking is purposive, or whether we 
interpret those needs as distinctively practical— in either ease the 
instrumentalist theory of the genesis of human knowledge can 
throw no light whatever on the canons for correct thinking or on 
the proper sphere and scope of our cognitive interests. The instru- 
mentalist theory is probably, in large measure, true ; it is, at any rate, 
interesting, and it illuminates in a remarkable manner the historical 
development of our categories. It is a much-needed corrective of 
the over-intellectualistic psychology which conceived all forms of 
human experience as confused or degenerate products of a primordial 
reason, or transcendental ego, capable of functioning iiberhaupt, and 
of generating the world of space and time. Instrumentalism is, in 
fact, the courageous application of Darwinism to the highest of all 
life, the life of reason. But to regard it as having any special rele- 
vancy either to logic or to epistemology is, it seems to me, to mis- 
interpret profoundly the relation between the problems of genesis 
and the problems of method and goal. 

The question: "May a realist be a pragmatist of the biological or 
instrumentalist type?" may then be answered in the affirmative. 
A realist may be an instrumentalist, and an instrumentalist must be 
a realist ; for to think of thought as an instrument of adaptation to 
an environing world, while denying with the idealist the preexisting 
reality and independence of that world, would be either self-contra- 
dictory or meaningless. W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR JAMBS ON CONCEPTION 

TT is related in the biography of Clerk Maxwell that from early 
-*- childhood his interest in the mechanism, the "how," of any 
object was always the first thing with him. ' ' What 's the go o ' that 1 ' ' 
he would ask continually. And no mere general account would con- 
tent him. "What," he would ask, "is the particular go of it?" 
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This is the search for conceptual knowledge in one of its simplest 
forms, but it provides a convenient symbol and metaphor for all such 
search. The endeavor to conceive has usually been deemed an inno- 
cent habit in the philosopher, natural or moral, and Professor 
James's prohibition of the habit seems at first sight like a command 
to the inquiring boy, "Go back and look at the thing, but refrain 
from thinking about it." Why are we to be snubbed in this way? 
I can not help thinking that Professor James is misled, for one 
thing, by his own matchless power of metaphor. 

It is seldom fair to cross-question metaphors, and Professor 
James's are so vivid and delightful that one is not tempted to cross- 
question except when, as in the present case, they lead us to quite- 
specially inconvenient results. But when the inconvenience makes 
one look back, his conception-metaphors seem to me to be really 
puzzling from the first. We "lay hold of our experiences by" con- 
cepts, he says ; we string reality on them ; they are extracted samples, 
or photographs. "To understand life by concepts is to arrest its 
movement, cutting it up into bits as with scissors. ' n I can only say 
that I don't think I do anything of the sort, and I don't see how it is 
done. "Concept" must mean either an act of conceiving or a con- 
tent conceived. For me, the first is a process or event, and therefore 
neither a string nor a pair of pincers. The second is an element in 
presented reality, and that again is not a string, but a current or a 
nerve— a real thing seen. 

It is ill to contend in metaphors with a master of metaphor ; yet 
my way of expressing the facts surely avoids the difficulties of the 
other way, and therefore suggests that they are difficulties of allegory 
only. In my account, sensation gives us our first and most elemen- 
tary seeing or feeling of the experience-stream. The rest— percep- 
tion and conception and their like— are "seeing what," "seeing 
how," "seeing into"; they are the unfolding of the bud; the 
epiphany of the rainbow in the heart of the sunshine. The first 
shimmer of the stream's surface grows as we look at it into the 
crumpled silver tissue of crossing ripples and patterned gleams, and 
deepens into levels whence bubbles rise, and undercurrents that 
crease the surface above and stir the sand below, and all "the light 
and sound and darkness" of the stream's heart. This it is to con- 
ceive. We come to see not only the glint of the stream, but the make 
of it, "the go of it." And I no more substitute my concepts for 
sense-reality than I substitute the undercurrents or the shaping bed 
for the flash of the surface. Nor do I ever assert that either alone 
can give the whole truth. 

I have two quarrels with Professor James's moral of "back to 
sense." 

1 The Hibbert Journal, April, 1909, p. 568. 
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1. If words are to have any ordinary meaning, he is surely at- 
tributing to sense-experience a richness which it can not have till 
thought supervenes. It is after all literally true, as Mill and 
Berkeley teach us, that with the eyes of our body we can not see a 
man, nor a stream either. "We are so much used to extending the 
meaning of "sight" that perhaps illustration from touch and hear- 
ing will impress the truth better. Think of the poverty and barren- 
ness of a succession of touches in the dark, which we can not read off, 
or interpret, or recognize. Or think of the ear assailed by a contin- 
uous meaningless clash of instruments. The listener's "whole ex- 
perience" is altered, we say carelessly, when he realizes at last that 
five familiar tunes are being played at once. Perhaps it is, but 
"sensation" is just our name for the element which is supposed 
unaltered. In so far as the experience changes, it is something more 
than sense. Relations, says Professor James, are "just as integral 
members of the sensational flux as terms are." 2 True, for neither 
terms nor relations, neither notes nor tunes, were "given" us in that 
clash and blare. They were there for the finding, but it was not 
sensation that could find them. What is secret in sense gives up its 
secrets in thought. ' ' Intellectualistic writers of sensation insist that 
sensations are disjoined only. Radical empiricism insists that con- 
junctions between them are just as immediately given as disjunctions 
are." 3 Both are "immediately" given, I agree, but not in sense. 
Confined to sense, we know sensations neither as disjoined nor as 
conjoined. Such terms and such relations are revealed when we 
open our eyes wide enough to see them. "Pure sensation," for such 
a writer as Green, 4 is surely the unreachable limiting case of experi- 
ence accepted without any inspection ; with our eyes narrowed to a 
thread's width ; with the given confined to the one field and forbidden 
to expand or reveal itself in other fields. Hence we have neither 
"One, and then two, and then three," nor yet "one, with two and 
three," but only "one, one, one," each forgotten as it passes; or 
rather it is " thus, thus, thus " ; or, still more, it is " thu-u-u-u-s-s-s-s— ' ' 
to the end of the chapter. It is a buzzing which must not expand 
into "bee." 

2. "The immediate feeling of life solves the problems which so 
baffled our conceptual intelligence. ' ' 5 Not at all ; it sets them. Let 
us grant to Professor James that in one sense of the word we are 
"given" all sorts of things as "integral members of the sensational 

* " A Pluralistic Universe," p. 279. 

' Op. ait., p. 280. 

* I agree with Professor James in objecting to Green's speaking as if our own 
" combining thought " created relations instead of finding them ; as if it " did 
something " to sense experience, instead of finding in it what sense can not find. 

' " A Pluralistic Universe," p. 260. The Eibbert Journal, p. 574. 
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flux," just as we are given Mr. Chamberlain in a puzzle picture; 
still the problem is to find them. We have experience folded; the 
problem is to unfold it. The "feeling" gives us the going thing; 
conceptual intelligence seeks for the go of it. The stream runs and 
shines; but what is that running? How do the currents turn and 
cross and enfold one another ? It shines, but what is in the shine and 
the blue? 

It seems to me that in this matter Professor James has misunder- 
stood Mr. Bradley 's complaints. Mr. Bradley, I take it, stands with 
us by the stream of experience, and we indicate to him certain ele- 
ments, and movements, and directions, and eddies, which we seem to 
make out in its flow. "Such and such relations, such and such at- 
tributes; such natures of time and space." Mr. Bradley's comment 
is, "A very slovenly piece of work. If those two currents are on one 
level, as you say, how can their crossing look like that ? How can the 
eddy you trace in that corner throw such a shadow on the sand? 
Your scheme is right in its main lines, perhaps, but in some ways it 
is shamefully scamped and muddled. You must learn to see better 
than this." To which Professor James replies, "But the stream 
does run. ' ' 

None of us, surely, are denying the fact of experience. The in- 
struments, we all admit, are blaring in our ears. We, common-sense 
philosophers, have resolved the noise fairly satisfactorily to ourselves, 
into our five familiar tunes. Then comes Mr. Bradley to torment 
us. "Are you sure," he says, "that these are really the tunes you 
hear? It occurs to me that not one of them can be exactly as you 
maintain. How can this and that conjunction come in? How can 
this particular dissonance be possibly rendered in that way? Are 
you right in reading it as five tunes at all?" When we are 
thoroughly bewildered with this teasing, Professor James comes to 
reassure us; and he says, "Thought finds impossibility in tasks 
which sense-experience easily performs." 6 "With a world of par- 
ticulars, given in loveliest union— the "how" of which you "under- 
stand" as soon as you see the fact of them, for there is no how except 
the constitution of the fact as given— he asks for some ineffable 
union— which, if he gained it, would only be a duplicate of what he 
has already in his full possession." 7 "Never mind the tunes; there 
is a great deal of noise going on. ' ' 

One must confess that Mr. Bradley exposes himself rather reck- 
lessly to having his point missed, on account of the unexpectedness 
of his transition from "appearance" to "reality." We know how 
in a sunny brook the eddies cast trembling but stationary shadows 

" " A Pluralistic Universe," p. 256. 
T " A Pluralistic Universe," p. 369. 
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on the sand at the bottom ; and it is often easier to see the shadow 
than to find the knot or crumple which is the eddy itself— much 
easier than it is to see the run of the water in the knot. 

Now Mr. Bradley, after tormenting us about our careless read- 
ing of the make-up of the brook, quite suddenly gives up any at- 
tempt to help us with it, and drops down to this fixed shadow-scheme 
at the bottom. "Somehow," he says, "to cast these shadows, the real 
water-currents must be thus and thus, though we can not see how 
they manage it." But the spectator, seeing the speaker's eyes so 
abruptly turned from the body of the stream to its bed, concludes 
that in Mr. Bradley's opinion the stream does not exist. "For this 
philosopher," he concludes, "there is only the surface and the bed; 
appearance and reality; a fleeting veil of gleams above a stretch of 
patterned sand." 

There are three truths and three corresponding falsehoods in 
Professor James's texts, and every one of them can, with a little 
straining of the reader's eyes, be found in the works of Mr. Bradley. 
(a) "Do not," says Professor James, "condemn reality as soon 
as you find difficulty in seeing how it works. Be modest, and doubt 
whether you have seen rightly." This is a gentle statement of Mr. 
Bradley's judgment, which is, "Your seeing is that of a sloppy- 
minded imbecile." They join in condemning our poor attempts at 
interpretation. "Dried specimens"; "bits cut with scissors," says 
Professor James; "an unearthly ballet of bloodless categories"; 8 "a 
spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, ' ' says Mr. Bradley. True 
it is that we must be modest ; the falsehood lies in denying that we 
have reached any reality at all. 

(&) Professor James says: "Get full data. The only way in 
which to apprehend reality's thickness is either to experience it 
directly by being a part of reality oneself, or to evoke it in imagina- 
tion by sympathetically divining some one else's inner life." 9 "If 
you are to make out the tunes rightly, you must open your ears to 
the whole volume of sound. ' ' True, and most valuable. The false- 
hood only comes when he tries to maintain that the data are the 
solution ; that to see the stream is to see its make, and to hear the 
noise is to hear the tunes. In being myself I get my own experience 
in full, but how closely it is often folded, how undiscovered are its 
treasures, how little of its thickness do I apprehend ! How seldom, 
in short, can I see the go of it and of me. Mr. Bradley's share in 
this truth is obvious. His share in the falsehood is, I think, more 
seeming than real, but those accuse him of it who object to his "it 
must be and can be, therefore it is." This, they say rightly, but I 
believe irrelevantly, is no sufficient answer to "how is it?" 

8 " Logic," p. 533. 

•"A Pluralistic Universe," pp. 250, 251. The Hibbert Journal, p. 571. 
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(c) "Here, then, inside of the minimal pulses of experience, is 
realized that very inner complexity which the transcendentalist says 
only the absolute can genuinely possess!" 10 This is exactly what 
Mr. Bradley says about feeling, 11 and the truth and the danger are 
the same in both. Only Professor James seems to me to make the 
mistake which Mr. Bradley is only accused of making; a failure to 
distinguish sufficiently between the folded and the unfolded unity. 

Professor James returns to feeling in petulance, Mr. Bradley in 
despondency. "These matters are too high for us," the latter 
writer seems to say now and then. "All our guesses are wrong; we 
can not see how things are; let us cling to our knowledge that they 
are. Truth beyond this seems unattainable. ' ' This has usually been 
put down to Mr. Bradley's agnosticism. Would it be unjust to take 
the other position as a result of too violent pragmatism? "We 
make truth. We make it very badly and with difficulty. Let us 
give up making it." 

I have tried to write from the standpoint of those who conceive 
that reality does not wait for our thinking to make it, but that the 
discovery of reality does; that some discoveries can be made; and 
that it is the duty of philosophers to go on trying to make them. 
And in spite of everything this is presumably the real standpoint of 
all of us. 

Helen Wodehouse. 

Birmingham, England. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Spinoza's Short Treatise on God, Man, and Human Welfare. Translated 
by Lydia Gillingham Robinson. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. 1909. Pp. xxiv + 178. 

There is something perennial about Spinoza. The interest in his phi- 
losophy never completely dies. It may wane in one decade, but in the 
next it revives, and that is as might be expected. For Spinoza ranks 
with the great men of the world who have grappled with being in its 
entirety, "who saw life steadily and saw it whole." The lonely Jew of 
Amsterdam is the high-priest of pantheism, and only in a less degree 
than Jesus of Nazareth he is the prophet of catholicity. That which 
distinguishes pantheism from other systems of thought is its comparative 
freedom from any limits of race, clime or age. It has been, for the most 
part, the dim background of all religions; it is the inspiration and note 
of the noblest poetry, and if not the starting-point, it is at least the goal 
of all modern philosophies. 

Thus Spinoza, though the child of the Orient, has found a home in the 
Occident, and has a fascination for and an affinity with all ages and all 

10 " A Pluralistic Universe," p. 284. 

11 " Appearance and Reality," pp. 520-522. 



